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THIERS. 


MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION, BY HARRY E. DAVIS, D. C. 


The History of France ——What a picture ! How expressive 
the coloring, how marked the contrasts! Here the bleeding 
head of Marie Antoinette and Robespierre’s demon glare rouse 
our deepest passions ; there the face of LaFayette kindles our 
kindliest love. Oh! that the appeals to our charity could 
more nearly equal the promptings of our passions! But alas 
for France! of LaFayettes we find but one, of Robespierres 
we may see a hundred. 

Only in sadness and with pity can we trace the fall of so 
great a nation as the French. Their fickleness at most critical 
moments has proved as disastrous to them as its contempla- 
tion is pitiful to us. Ever restive and inconstant, they reached 
the climax of their blunders in the insane demand for a 
Republic,—a demand as false in principle as its gratification 
has proved well-nigh fatal in practice. But for this crowning 
folly the French might yet retain their place among the nations 
of the earth. Had France but clung to her Ancestral Faith 
with half the tenacity with which she grasped at the prospect 
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of change, she would not now be buffeting with failing strength 
the adverse waves of fortune. 

Each governmental epoch of France has had its central 
figure —/‘homme providenticl ; but among all these there is 
not one whose claims upon the nation’s gratitude are greater 
or more just than those of Thiers. Louis Adolphe Thiers,— 
what recollections throng around the name! The talkative 
little Frenchman of Provence is instantly before us, instantly 
are his characteristic restlessness and determination recalled ; 
again we feel the charm of his witty epigrams, and his reckless 
dash and daring startle us anew. 

To say that he is a representative Frenchman is to give 
the best possible idea of his nature. He has ever been a 
commotioner, and there is much truth in the assertion that he 
has helped to upset every government which France has had 
for forty years. His name, moreover, is a synonym for bravery. 
Nothing could shake his determination. The King could 
never do it, the Assembly could never do it, and the murder- 
ous Commune only incited him to greater daring. Fiery, 
restless, determined and exacting, he has ever proved himself 
a faithful friend and a remorseless enemy. As keenly revenge- 
ful as his nation, he is much less fickle. Personal ambition, 
not desire for change, has been his prompter. Lacking this 
incentive he opposed revolutions, having it he hurried them ; 
and his shrewd intrigues have proved how thoroughly French 
are both his nature and his politics. 

When, however, the Prussian war threatened, self was for- 
gotten. His country’s welfare became the object of his labors, 
the beneficiary of his influence. While that terrible cry, 
‘ Liberte, E-galite, Fraternite,’ was bewildering all the rest of 
France's statesmen, he maintained his equanimity. Then his 
calm judgment, true bravery and earnest loyalty were fearlessly 
displayed. Recall with me that stormy day in the Assembly. 

Every member is in his seat. The galleries are packed with 


an eager and excited multitude, madly clamoring for the war that 
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is to crush them, blindly daring the destruction that awaits them 
The Deputies are alarmed, terrified. Many of them feel it unwise 
to declare the war, vet fear to say so. In all that vast assemblage 
but one voice is raised to oppose the mad idea. When Thiers, 
hitherto leader of the people, rises in his seat, the expectant 
silence that prevails is almost stifling. But when his defiant 
patriotism prompts him intrepidly to face that angry mob, 
there arises such a storm of howls and hisses as might well 
alarm the bravest. But there he stands, unwavering and 
unmoved, awaiting but space to add a word; his withered 
features fixed in firm resolution, and his gray eyes flashing fire 
as he slowly looks around the galleries. Then from his lips 
breaks that propheti¢ cry whose sound rings through the vast 
hall, and whose echoes are destined long to ring throughout 
the length and breadth of France. “ Gentlemen, you are 
repeating Mexico and Sadowa!" Mexico and Sadowa! What 
cared that mob for those names ?—names whose dark shadows 
over France's military glory can never be removed. 

Although his patriotism burned ardently within him, he 
allowed his discretion to overcome his feelings, he bowed in sub- 
mission to the unmistakable decree of judgment, and curbing 
his fiery passion forced it to yield to his cooler reason. That 
day stamped him alike a statesman and a patriot. With what 
loyalty, teo, did he afterwards traverse almost entire Europe 
in search of funds to prosecute the war which he had so vig- 
orously denounced. Derided as he now is by some, the 
France of the future will recognize in Thiers one whose love 
for his country was equalled only by his zeal in proving it ; 
whose voice and influence were thrown, at the crisis of her 
imperial power, against a scheme whose folly is now too plainly 
to be seen, whose recklessness is maddening to contemplate. 

While Thiers’ course as President may have been unwise 
it was, beyond a doubt, honest ; and it seems scarcely fair that 
for building up the only government possible under the cir- 
cumstances, he should have been deposed. At no period in 
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the history of France has there been greater need of the deter- 
mination which he displayed, and which alone checked a civil 
war. But his policy was a trifle premature, and the day which 
placed him in the Executive may scarcely be considered more 
fortunate for France than that which expelled him from it. 
His rule was just long enough for him to re-establish the 
government, just too short for him to imperil it anew. 

The extent to which France is indebted to this man cannot 
be over-estimated ; that he has proved himself one of her 
greatest benefactors cannot be denied. His true loyalty in her 
hour of danger will ever provoke admiration, and his work 
will live in history. The successful loans for the almost 
incredible sum of two hundred million francs, the reconstruc- 
tion of the disbanded army, and the overthrow of the Com- 
mune, bear ample witness to his ability. On the ruins, not 
only of the Empire, but of the Nation, he built a government 
which shall last as long as a government can last in France. 
Out of the political chaos he brought that order which in his 
brief rule he so successfully preserved. 

While regretting his mistakes let us admit the good which 
he has done. While recognizing his vanity and temper, let us 
accord to him, as are most justly due, the merits of inventive- 
ness, of application, of tenacity,—qualities whose employment 
alone fitted him for his position and brought France safely 
through the most dangerous crisis within her experience. 
Though he may have been arrogant and dictatorial in his gov- 
ernment, the debt which France owes him cannot be repudi- 
ated, the gratitude due him can not be denied. Whatever 
good his successors may accomplish, the redemption of France 
certainly belongs to Thiers, as the salvation of America does 
to Washington. 

Washington and Thiers,—alike yet how dissimilar. Wash- 
ington, the Savior of America; Thiers, the Redeemer of 
France. Washington, the founder of his government ; Thiers, 
the reformer of his. Washington, the Father and Protector of 
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his country ; Thiers, the Widow’s Son, cheering and supporting 
herage. Washington, a guiding star whose reflected brilliancy 
shone o’er the troubled waters ; Thiers, but the rainbow in the 
storm, giving promise of better days. Washington the star, 
firm, fixed, unwavering ; Thiers the bow, brilliant and fleeting, 


but whose image shall be longed for at every storm. 


THE AFTER-ECHO. 


When the long echoes die away 
Along the shores of silence, as a wave, 
Retreating, circles down the sand ; 
When one by one, with sweet delay, 
The mellow sounds that cliff and island gave, 
Have lingered in the crescent bay, 
Until by lightest breezes fanned, 
They float far off into the dying day, 
And all is still as death ;— 
Then listen! hark,- 
A slender, wavering breath 
Comes from the border of the dark : 
A note as clear and slow 
As falls from some enchanted bell, 
Or spirit, passing from the world below, 
That whispers back, Farewell. 


So in the heart, 
When, fading slowly down the past, 
Fond memories depart, 
And each that leaves it seems the last ; 
Long after all the rest are gone, 
Comes back a well-remembered tone,— 
The after-echo of departed years, 


And touches all the soul to tears 











Mental Necds of To-day. 


MENTAL NEEDS OF TO-DAY. 
SECOND BEST ESSAY, BY W. }. HENDERSON, N. J. 


lo many close observers, there seems to be among the 
young men of to-day an apathy; which, forbidding them to 
branch out into new ideas, confines their work to the almost 
exhausted mines of ancient thought. They seem content to 
follow blindly in the lead of those who, in the past, have proved 
themselves pre-eminent. 

But the never-ceasing development of the world demands 
something more daring than this. It has taken centuries of 
arduous labor to develop the garrulous tales of Herodotus into 
the philosophic histories of Hume, Gibbon and Macaulay. 
Ages have rolled by since Thales, performing the then bold 
exploit of first predicting an eclipse, made a_ considerable 
advance into the realms of science. And now our telescopic 
sight reaches millions of miles to the regions of Alcyon and 
Vega ; and even passing these, beholds dim visions of nebu- 
lous clusters far beyond. Art is slowly emerging from the 
dusty, worn-out by-ways of a heathen mythology to the broad 
verdant avenues of Christian truth. But from penetrating the 
most beautiful recesses of the latter, it is still far off. Poetry 


‘ 


has indeed made a grand stride in rising from the “ drum and 
trumpet” chronicles of a Homer to the calm contemplations of 
a Bryant and the subtle reflections of a Tennyson. And phil- 
osophy, while in many cases it revels in skepticism, is, in some 
instances, beginning to recognize its only true foundation in 
the revelations of the Divine Being. 

But this very development of the past calls for a greater 
and grander one in the future. While it is true that History 
has become a philosophy, it yet remains to be written with an 
unprejudiced pen. “The heaven of each is but what each 
desires” is a line often quoted as a terse expression of a broad 
truth. Where we consider that a man about to write history 
stores away in his brain the facts and details of a nation’s 
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existence and pours them forth again tinctured with the very 
quintessence of his own thought and feeling, we must see that 
his views will not be of that whole-souled, comprehensive cast 
which even-handed justice demands. Party spirit discolors 
the panorama of the world’s progress just as a green glass does 
the rays of the sun; but the latter deceives only the senses, 
while the former perverts the mind. 

But there is a broader theme than this connected with 
History. Almost the first question which the student asks is 
whether history is governed by necessary laws. If it is, it 
ought to be read and studied as a science. It is yct, perhaps, 
a very incomplete science owing to the intricacy of its details, 
the want of-full data and of a rational method. But, neverthe- 
less, that it is a science is becoming a generally recognized 
fact. Roman character, bending in the hour of conquest before 
the lofty intellect of Greece, was perhaps the first to break 
through the narrow exclusiveness of savage nationality. First, 
perhaps, into the thoughts of the Roman Stoic entered the 
vreat conception of the community of man, with its universal 
rights and privileges. Gradually, as the ages have rolled by 
in panoramic succession, the human mind, viewing the whole, 
has acquired the knowledge that this is but one canvas illumi- 
nated with the follies and passions of poor struggling mortals, 
the rise and fall of creeds and of empires,—all painted in 
ineffaceable colors by the Great Artist of the universe. It is 
obvious that the knowledge and wealth of our race accumulate 
and increase from age to age ; and that the increase and accu- 
mulation react powerfully on the moral state of man. Nor 
can it be easily denied that this progress extends even to 
religion. In learning more of man, we learn more of Him in 
whose image man was made. In learning more of creation, 
we learn more of the Creator. And everything which, in the 
onward role of civilization, tends to deepen and refine it in its 
general character tends to do so in its religious aspect. This 


brings me to the point I am seeking. It is alleged, and even 
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triumphantly proclaimed, that tremendous consequences fol- 
low from this doctrine. If, they say, we accept historical pro- 
gress, We must give up Christianity. Christianity, we are told, 
has had its place, a great place, in history. During the period 
of its ascendancy, it contributed greatly to human progress ; 
and, on that account, much veneration and respect are due to 
it. But like other movements of the same class, it has had its 
day. It has already become stationary, if not retrograde. It 
cumbers the earth, and the dearest wish of all scientific, free- 
thinking men who are lovers of their race, should be to put 
out of the way as quickly as possible this arch-enemy of human 
progress, this obstruction to the onward movement of the 
human rac 

It is not my office, in this essay, to attempt a refutation of 
such theories, even if it were in my power. There they stand. 
Chey can be found upon the highways of thought as well as 
in its deepest graves and darkest recesses. Here is work for 
earnest men. To combat these false principles, to prevent 
their taking hold of the popular mind, will be a labor far more 
profitable than remodelling ancient masterpieces. History 
wants unprejudiced minds, impartial decisions, and, above all, 
a philosophy not founded in the hazardous quicksands of 
doubtful speculation, but in the eternal works of a pure and 
undying Christian faith. 

The heresies of a Tyndall are cnough to warn us that 
among the princes of the scientific realm also are some whose 
thrones are under the shade of the Upas. The subtle casuistry 
which would undermine the very citadel of our hopes is a 
dangerous enemy. The christian world has produced some 
champions, and right valiant Knights they are, too; but the 
heresies have secret defenders who are continually widening 
and deepening their influence. And so the truth must have 
its upholders as well in the parlor, as in the public hall, by the 
fireside as in the pulpit 

Again, Art needs new devotees. The school of Dore is 


the only one which at present manifests any striking original- 
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ity ; and there is danger that we may find ourselves sinking 
into an wsthetic apathy, which is second only to moral decline. 
Our rising limners scem to forget that it is not the painter's 
duty to simply imitate nature. Nature is nowhere absolutely 
perfect. The grandest Alpine landscape is deficient in some- 
thing—perhaps nameless. The office of the artist is to seek 
out those elements in Nature which are nearest to perfection, — 
plucking here a bud and there a blossom ;—and, combining 
these in the loftiest ideal, impregnate the entire conception with 
that subtle essence of soul which shall endow it with a living, 
speaking influence. 

But the danger of asthetic carelessness is not to be com- 
pared to the sensuous spirit which is creeping in, not so much 
among artists themselves as among critics and so-called con- 
noisseurs. To define beauty lies, perhaps, beyond the limits 
of human power. The definition has been attempted again 
and again without success. Some have called that beautiful 
which excites within us the emotion of beauty. But the paint- 
patches of the Indian produce in him the feeling ; and we can- 
not call them beautiful. Still we can safely say that the pleasure 
which may be the basis of beauty should be, as an eminent 
critic words it, “ accompanied first with joy, then with love of 
the object, then with perception of kindness in a superior intel- 
ligence, and finally with thankfulness and veneration toward 
that intelligence itself’ No idea can be in any way connected 
with true beauty that does not combine these emotions. But 
the entire conception of beauty in its real light depends on a 
pure state of the heart for its truth and intensity. Yet we 
need not go beyond the walls of our college to find those who 
regard beauty with far different feelings. To them the grand 
conception of Milo ranks side by side with the Parisian cow- 
/isse; Aspasia is a fairer divinity than the Casfa Diana, 
and the choice of Hercules a performance fit for the age of 
fable. And indeed this, which, in our day, should be regarded 


as the corruption and subversion of beauty, is too often counted 
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what it was in Pagan days—-the very essence of it. It is true 
that the later Platonists endeavored “ to bring a sensual super- 
stition to the level of the age by violently importing into it a 
spiritual philosophy.” But the Epicurean sensualism which 
breathes through all their writings never approached the 
Christian purity which we need to-day. They ever clung to 
the sensual parts of Nature. They loved her beauty, but they 
feared her power ; and her wisdom they never conceived. But 
the Christian belief, which infuses through all its reflections 
upon the beautiful a consciousness of the transcendent sub- 
limity of the Deity, is only fulfilling the promise of Christ ;— 
“Blessed are the pure in spirit, for they shall see God.” 

Here, then, is a field for us young men where the flowers 
are not trodden out; but where the weeds are growing rank 
and tall, threatening to shut out from the buds the bloom- 
bringing sun of truth 

Finally, the domain of poetry awaits new explorations. 
! spoke of the power which had been gained by poetry as it 
gradually changed from simple narration to philosophic reflec- 
tion. This power can be used with great effect for evil ends 
Thoughts which otherwise might not influence us or, indeed, 
might never meet our eyes, when dressed in the pleasing garb 
of verse, are dangerously attractive. The passionate harmo- 
nies of Byron and the tuneful sophistry of Shelley are pitfalls 
in a verdant meadow. Take for instance this passage from 
; uc en Mab,” 


There is (3 
let every ‘ hat falls 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
(of argument: infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation ; 
Che exterminable spirit it contains 
Is Nature’s only God; but human prick 


. Is skillful to invent most serious nam 
lo hide its ignorance.” 


rest of the speech is even more subtle in its antagonism 
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to truth than this. When such things have been written, should 
[ say there is need of counteracting force ? 

There is another light, suggested by Dr. McCosh, in which 
poetry must be renewed. The machinery of the ancient 
poets—a mythology suitable only to their own superstitious 
times,—is worn out. Pastorals and Eclogues will not satisfy 
a people living in the midst of a wearying round of business. 
Let us, then, have poetry which deals with humanity in its 
various rises and falls, its sorrows and its joys, its labor and 
its rest. Let us have poetry which will be a guide to the erring, 
a support to the repentant, a staff to the good. 

rhus, then, we have seen that history, science, poetry and 
ut all have their need Chese wants can only be supplied by 
the rising generation. Every one of us should feel that he can 
lend some aid, however small, to the work. We may not be 
historians, scientists, artist nor poets; we may not be even 
critics. But there is still need of our assistance. We can dis- 
countenance the wrong and encourage the right; we can, by 
our position as men and citizens, cultivate a sound moral and 
intellectual tone in the community of which we are a part. 
The seed cast forth and lost to sight may be found germinat- 
ing in the heart of a friend. Only let us not stand by and 
view the evil with folded hands, murmuring “ It is very bad.” 

“ Not alone to know, but to act according to thy knowl- 
edg 


oe 
st: 


is thy destination. Not for indolent contemplation and 
study of thy self, nor for brooding over emotions of piety, — 


] 


no, for action was existence given thee; thy actions, and thy 


actions alone, determine thy worth 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Few poems have taken so strong a hold on the human 
heart and imagination as Tennyson's In Memoriam. _ It touches 


our deepest feelings with a tender and reverential hand, and 
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chants our song of doubt and sorrow in strains at once harmo- 
nious and deep. It is the record of a human experience in 
which the bereaved mind finds the calm and rhythmical utter- 
ance of its own suppressed grief and the doubting mind, the 
solution of its profoundest difficulties. 

In Memoriam is not a treatise in any sense of the word ; it 
is the irrepressible utterance of high wrought emotion, and 
much of its force and beauty lies in its spontaneity— 

‘1 do but sing because | must, 

And pipe but as the linnet sings.’ 
Its author entered the gloomy region where sculpture, paint- 
ing and poesy were comparative strangers and out of the rich 
material of men’s unwritten lives erected an imperishable 
monument to the loyalty and self-devotion of the human heart. 
He was endowed for his work with fervor and imagination, and 
a power of expression seldom if ever surpassed ; but higher 
yet, he united in a striking degree the enthusiasm of the poet 
with the calmness of the true artist. His poem thus combines 
the essential elements of poetry and high art, and impresses 
the mind as much by the general repose of its versification as 
by the force and constancy of its passion. Like Wordsworth, 
the author utters “ what is in every man,” seizing instinctively 
on those broad outlines of an individual experience which all 
recognize as human. He avoids, or, rather, transcends all 
dogmatic or conventional utterance and makes his constant 
appeal to those instincts which seem to have been born with 
us, and form the material of all our social and religious beliefs. 
In Memoriam is therefore addressed more to the heart than 
the understanding, and to comprehend its import and appre- 
ciate its beauty requires rather depth of emotion than strength 
of intellect. 

Che wzty of In Memoriam is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. At first glance the parts, though intelligible in them- 
selves, seem to lack connection ; but a deeper inspection reveals 


the principle which explains and unifies the whole. The death 
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of the poet's friend not only plunges him into the deepest afflic- 
tion but shakes the foundations of his religious faith. He is 
unable to reconcile his conception of the divine character with 
what seem to his mind either cruelty or folly. Affection and 
faith are thus at variance, and the climax of the poem if such 
a calm utterance can be said to have a climax lies in the final 
reconciliation of these two opposing elements. As much of 
the force and beauty of In Memoriam depend upon a true con- 
ception of its oneness of structure and purpose, it is essential 
that this should be clearly realized and kept constantly before 
the mind. But for the purpose of better analysis I shall follow 
out the division above suggested and discuss the poem, first, 
as a struggle of human feelings, and, secondly, as a solution of 
religious doubt. 

I. The opening stanza contains a striking statement of a 
very important truth, “ I hold it true” the author says, “ That 
men may rise on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” Misfortune may become a means of moral culture, 
and it has almost become a truism in the mouth of philoso- 
phers that the true end of sorrow is to purify, and beautify 
human character. This was the poet's creed, but it is unable 
to withstand the shock occasioned by the sudden death of his 
friend, and pain wrings out the question— 

* But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match, 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far off interest of tears.”’ 

It should not be matter of surprise that a clear conception of 
the moral ends of life does not always enable the mind to sus- 
tain misfortune with philosophic calmness, since the real mean- 
ing of any given passage in life is but vaguely understood till 
it is past. The tenets of experience must be tested before they 
have power cither to console the mind or support the flagging 
spirit. Besides, passion is a monster that springs into being 
full panoplied like Athene from the brain of Zeus and that 
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power of self control which enables the mind to stand firm 
against adversity is usually a plant of slow and tempestuous 
growth. It seems therefore to be a law written in the necessi- 
ties of our nature that all attainments of real value in the 
development of character shall come through the channel of 
personal experience, and that a faith in order to become a 
ground of support, must be engraved on the tissue of our 
habitual thought and feeling 

Naturally enough, then, in the great crisis of the poet's 
life, when the old foundations are all destroyed, an untried 


be licf opposes but a eble barriet to the strong current of pas- 


sion. And this renders intelligible the ttter break-down of all 
his philosophic scaffolding, and his first wild passionate out- 
burst— 
* Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drowned, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss; 
\h, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 
lo dance with death, to beat the vround 


than that the “victor hours” should boast a change in his 


present feeling This is but the « xpression of uncontrollable 
and chaotic emotion, and it means despair. In the “ raven 
gloss ” of darkness the last vestige of reason or self-control 
vanishes as a fabric of ait But even despair has its creed, its 


deal virtue— constancy 


“ The victor hours” appear to be leagued against the poet, 
and the change they portend touches his mind as something 
dishonorable and degrading. If peace has been ruined the 
dignity of sorrow shall at least be preserved, and imagination 
all aglow with the enthusiasm of devotion seeks a symbol for 
it in the external world. it fastens upon a venerable yew 
standing in its “thousand years of gloom ” a stolid witness of 
the change of seasons, and the transient bloom of summer 
vegetation, a sturdy victor over all the freaks of time ; and 
there the poet finds his idea so fully realized that he personifies 


the tree and gradually identifies it with himself, 
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* And gazing on thee, sullen tree 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 


I seem to fail from out my blood 


And grow incorporate into thee.” 

At this point the tone of In Memoriam undergoes a noticeable 
change, being no longer marked by the same aéandon that 
prevails in the opening stanzas ; for the author found sympathy 
by enduing the sturdy tree with his own ruling passion. But 
nature repays the love of her child by infusing into his mind 
a measure of that steadfast repose so strongly expressed in the 
yew. Thus frequently, “ our action is overmastered and char- 
acterized above our will by the law of nature.” In the vener- 
able yew, the author of In Memoriam comes into contact with 
that calm, elevating “ spirit of the woods” which so pervades 
all of Wordsworth’s poetry, and its influence, though less 
remarkable in his case, yet produces a change in the poet's 
mind and in the tone of his poem. It takes the keen edge off 
his grief and he is able to reflect on his condition with less 
bitterness of feeling than before. We follow the author with 
interest as the gentler emotions begin to take possession of his 
mind, through passages of the greatest tenderness and‘beauty, 
into that quiescent state of “calm despair’ where mind and 
heart stagnate in nerveless inaction. But the currents of life 
begin soon to course through his veins. Despair infringes 
nature's deepest law, and one is wont to urge her children, 
‘up and onward forevermore.” 

Doubtful and anxious questions arise as to the wisdom of 
nursing what may be a bootless sorrow with such religious 


care. If as the poct says “our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting,” death may also involve oblivion, and the ancient myth, 
which represents the lethe draught as effacing from the mind 
of him entering upon a new existence all recollection of his 
previous life, may be the utterance of a deep truth. Would it 
not be the more rational course to embalm the memory of my 
friend in noble, unselfish action rather than to pour out upon 








a shrine over which perchance, no manes preside, incense 


which might cement new ties and strengthen new associations. 


Calm reason and mature experience seldom conflict in their 


final decisions, but now the bare suggestion rouses the author's 
indignation as at the thought of treason; to drown sorrow 
would be to drown recollection, and he cries out in nobk 


scorm— 


Or see (in Him is no before 
In more of life, true love no more, 
And Love the indifference to be 
So might I find, ere vet the morn 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 
Phat shadow waiting with the keys 
lo hide me from my proper scorn 
Hitherto, though momentary misgivings have troubled the 
poct’s mind, yet his prominent feeling is one of inseparable 
union to the friend of his youth. Life is as profound a riddle 
as ever, but he has given up its solution and clings to the one 
fact of his melancholy existence with undiminished loyalty. 
But now he arrives at a period of transition in which the ideal 
of the yew is shaken. That change of feeling once regarded 
as impossible is now felt to be inevitable ; yet he makes no 
allowance in his creed for the growth of new feelings. They 
are proofs of fickleness and disloyalty and he gropes about 
long and blindly for a way out of his difficulty. The former 
doubt as to the wzsdom of his course, now, when confidence in 
his own fidelity is shaken, takes another form, and he asks if 
he may not have been the fool of illusion. If we stand on the 
summit of a mountain and behold the softened slope and yield- 
ing outline of a distant range, the mind instantly accounts for 
its contrast with the rude elevation at our feet by attributing 
it to a sort of visual imagination which clothes remote objects 
in ideal charms. A picture similar to this must have been in 
the poet’s mind when, on the thought occuring to him that his 
intercourse with his friend may not have been so full of bles- 
sedness as he is wont to imagine, he asks— 
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“Or is it that the past will gain 

A glory from its being far; 

And orb into the perfect star 

We saw not when we moved therein ?” 
But a careful survey of his past history dispels the momentary 
doubt and assures him that he is cherishing no illusion; the 
brilliant coloring of the mental portrait has rather faded with 
time, and distance throws a haze over associations which shone 
with dazzling brightness while he “ moved therein." 

Chere is an instinct in the human heart that its noblest 
feelings are immutable like their author, and in moments of 
passion this feeling becomes a conviction which genius expresses 
in a variety of ways in literature and art. That this is pro- 
foundly true, and yet false in the ordinary sense, is very hard 
for men of enthusiastic temperament to understand. The poet 
still clings to the imagery of despair as the true symbol of 
devotion, the tendrils of the ivy must intertwine with the darker 
cypress, and the relaxing of the latter fills him with solicitude 
lest truth and loyalty should prove but empty names. 

rhere is no more hurtful form of skepticism than self con- 
tempt. A proper trust in self seems to be the bond of all faith, 
and when this is gone human nature very soon becomes fit 
only for “ treasons, stratagems and spoils.” The poet comes 
to the edge of this gulf but the light breaks in and saves him 
from the fatal plunge. The truth which had come hitherto 
borne on “ bier and pall” now speaks in the less forbidding tones 
of hope and human sympathy. The vegetation of spring is 
all the more luxuriant because the snow has fattened the soil, 
and the poet begins to discover analogies between the course 
of nature and his own experience. He not only feels that his 
character has grown stronger and finer, but, what is more 
important, he is convinced that nothing of real value in human 
experience is ever lost, but like the seed goes on developing 
germ after germ in an ever widening sphere. “ And so” he 


exclaims 
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My assion hath n swerved 

To works of weaknes ut I find 

\ nage comfortin mind 

And in my f rength renewed 


No wonder the exultant song, “ Ring out the old, ring in th 
new,” ushers in the discovery that “the mighty hopes that 
make us men” are not inconsistent with the strictest loyalty to 
his friend. He is no more a “ divided half” but a man every 
whit since he has found the link that binds together the pres- 
nt, past and future. The Sphinx puzzle which so perplexed 
his understanding unravels before his eyes, and he recognizes 
in his own enlarged capacities for doing and suffering the truc 
imperishable monument which commemorates the ideal friend 
ship of his life 

I]. But no proper conception of In Memoriam can_ b« 
formed in which the higher spiritual clement does not play an 
important part. To consider the poem apart from the religious 
atmosphere which pervades it throughout would destroy much 
of its be Luty and rob it of its deepest significance. Che sad 
undertone of doubt so prevalent in its earlier stages adds bit- 
terness to the author's most passionate expressions of sorrow, 


and the her faith, as it gradually over masters doubt, rises 


hig 
into prominence toward the clos fennyson has been char 
acterized as a skeptic who seldom arrives at any degree of 
certainty, and his doubtful tone has been unfavorably contrasted 
with the more hopeful spirit of some of his brother bards. But 
we must carefully distinguish between the honest doubter and 
the wilful unbeliever, and while we class him with the former, 
we are constrained to acknowledge that no man of the present 
age is farther removed from the seat of the scorner. His 
doubts are such as earnest minds beset with difficulties are 
peculiarly liable to, while his humble and reflective spirit pon- 
ders deeply and longs to reach the firmer ground of faith. But 
it seems to me that much of the skepticism with which he is 
charged is more apparent than real. We are apt to confound 


that air of mysticism which pervades his highest utterances, 
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and is natural to the seer who approaches the sphere of high 
spiritual truth through the medium of excited imagination, with 
real doubt. We miss also the familiar forms and phrases in 
which truth has been conveyed to our minds from childhood ; 
the author is neither a philosopher nor a logician, but a poet in 
whom feeling and imagination predominate over thought and 
reflection : his mind is more sensitive to harmonical than logi- 
cal relations, and his own confused life seems like “ sweet 
bells jangled and out of tune” which he is unable to harmonize 
with the Divine harp. 

In this poem where, on account of its tone of confirmed 
sadness, we would naturally expect to find the strongest 
expressions of doubt, there is on the contrary a gradual solu- 
tion of difficulties, and an avowal of the author's belief in most 
of the leading truths of our religion. The introduction is sim- 
ply one of the most reverent confessions of faith ever penned. 
It is not negative or indefinite in its statements, but positive 
and well defined. It acknowledges God's infinite power, justice 
and love, his providence in ruling his creation, the divinity and 
humanity of Christ, the necessity of faith and its superiority 
over reason, the resurrection, free will working within the cir- 
cle of the divine will. It humbly confesses human weakness 
and God's sovereignty, and, admitting that all the misery and 
confusion of our lot-is due to our own blindness and error, 
exculpates the Omniscient Love who sits at the helm of the 
universe and orders the destiny of man. This clear confession 
given in the form of an impassioned prayer commemorates the 
victory of the poet's faith. The battle is over and the smoke 
is rising off the field. But the body of the poem presents the 
religious difficulties which an impassioned and sensitive mind 
would naturally meet with in its struggle with misfortune, and 
their solution, if not logically clear, is perfectly intelligible to 
the faculties to which it is addressed. The fundamental diffi- 
culty is a doubt of God’s goodness. Old Job fell into the 


same perplexity and the battle field in both cases is essentially 
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the same. The power that rules the world seems not to dis- 
criminate between good and evil; he has no regard for the 
happiness of his creatures, but lays without compunction his 
hand on the tenderest relations of lifeand severs them. Either 
some unfeeling tyrant sits at the helm of the Universe or the 


Creator is a marplot, that 


* Nature len such evil dre: 
S ireful of the type she scems 
So careless of the sinele life 


Che conclusion finally reached, that “ All is well, though faith 
and form he sundered in the night of fear,” involves not only 
the struggle of human feeling up to a higher and broader 
philosophical basis, and the accompanying recognition of th« 
general wisdom of the plan of providence, but the special solu- 
tion of a number of difficulties with respect to the future state 
of the dead. It is not enough for me to know as “ my own 
dim life teaches” that the soul is immortal, and continues to 
exist after leaving the body. Its state may be one of uncon- 
sciousness, or, if conscious it may be a joyless existence. But 
even immortality and consciousness would afford no joy if 
memory should be blotted out and I should fail to recognize 
friends who had been dear to me here on earth. Yet | have 
no knowledge of any previous existence ere “ God closed the 
doorway s of my head” and it is possible that all recollection of 
the present life may be effaced on the threshold of the next 

Were | to meet and recognize my friend, and were there to be 

no continuation of attachment, there would be nothing in the 

future life to compensate my loss in this. Granting that the 

future life is conscious and blessed, what moral end could his 
removal in the maturity of his gift and promise subserve. Is 
this life merely a training school, and has my friend entered a 
sphere better adapted to the exercise of his noble powers ? 
rhe intuitive and poetic solution of these difficulties clears 
away the perplenities from the course of Providence, and the 


author settles down with childlike faith on those elementary 
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truths of religion which comfort the heart even when they 
cannot satisfy the perplexed understanding, that God is | ove 
Goodness rules the world, and all is well ° 

Such is a cursory review and partial analysis of a poem 
whose conception and spirit are unique in modern literature. 

Its genius entered a new sphere and accomplished its work 
with delicacy and success, and affection laid the costliest offer- 
ing on the shrine of friendship; for this tribute was woven, 
like the silken sepulchre of the worm, out of the author's own 
life, and the stones of this monument were cemented with 
something more precious than blood 

It teaches a grand lesson. A wisdom greater than our own 
steers the the barque of our lives When the cherished ideal 
into which we have thrown our all crumbles, like idolaters we 
choose to perish among the ruins “ We do not believe there 
is any force in to-day to rival or recreate the beautiful yester- 
day. We linger in the ruins of the old tent where once we had 
bread and shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit can 
feed, cover, and nerve us again. We cannot again find aught 
so dear, so sweet so graceful, but we sit and weep in vain. The 
voice of the Almighty saith * up and onward forever more, we 
cannot stay amid the ruins, neither will we rely upon the new, 
and so we walk ever with reverted eyes like those monsters 
who look backward.” 

But an hour comes when the blindness of our eyes vanishes 
before “the fountain light of all our day, the master light 
of all our seeing,” and we are enabled to read the scroll of 
experience with an insight which discovers the beauty, richness 
and unity of the whole. 

[hus In Memoriam in its aim and spirit stands related to 
the deepest feelings and instincts of human nature. It gathers 
a rich store of the highest practical wisdom without sacrificing 
those instincts of loyalty and devotion which give peculiar 
nobleness to sorrow, while the friendship it immortalizes takes 
rank in tenderness and heroism with the most striking exam- 
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ples celebrated in ancient history and song. It fights out the 
battle with religious doubt and human sorrow in a humble 
and reverent spirit, and all the scattered strains of the poet's 
whole life, the glad as well as the sorrowful, seem gathered up 
into that final calm, deep tuned, triumphant anthem of restored 
faith in that 


* Ome God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event 


lo which the whole creation moves 


MEMORY. 


In order to know a subject, says the proverb, you must 
write about it, which is but another phrase of Bacon's apothegm 
that writing makes the correct man. This is peculiarly appli- 
cable to all the faculties of the mind; proportionately so to the 
faculty of Memory. Originality in the pursuit of this knowl- 
edge is, it is true, almost completely precluded from the fact 
that our subject is more or less the experience of every indi- 
vidual, and consequently possesses none of the charms of the 
Unknown which cling around topics who whose mysteries .the 
favored few alone have penetrated ;—but nothing is better calcu- 
lated for improvement than the observation, and expression in 
terms legible to others of the phenomena of our own minds. 
Yet it must not be imagined that the faculty by which ideas 
are retained in the mind and are recalled when wanted is one 
simple and patent for the introspection of its inner working 
There is yet a broad gap of debatable ground between the 
psychologist and physiologist, which remains to be filled by 
the future accumulation of inductive facts; for so widely do 
these two schools disagree that there seems no prospect of 
their ever shaking hands across this scientific chasm. The 
s natural with one who has made _ the 


physiologist, as 
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material of the brain his study, ascribes to the automatic action 
of brain tissue what the psychologist, dwelling in the upper 
regions of thought, attributes to the power of the Will and the 
cognizance of Self-Consciousness. 

Probably nothing in connection with the intellectual facul- 
ties is More open and inviting to internal speculation than the 
condition of ideas at one time before the mind, but not now 
possible of being recalled by any effort of Memory. That 
the material must exist in the brain cells even when the con- 
structed idea is absent seems undeniable, but the state, the 
amount and the character of this ¢vdigesta moles which eventu- 
ally becomes thought, when the idea is not or cannot be 
recalled, is a mystery apparently past finding out. 

The more we look the denser the maze. Dr. Carpenter's 
“Unconscious Cerebration” is a suggestive title. It pro- 
posed an easy explanation of many very inexplicable mental 
processes by purely cerebral action. It is wished for example 
to recall a past circumstance. We pull what Carpenter calls 
the “ suggestive strings” when probably the idea is forthwith 
furnished, or else it may fail to appear, yet the brain matter 
being put in action, like a pendulum continues to vibrate, 
and at some succeeding time the thought flashes upon the 
mind as swiftly as only thought can flash. Carpenter's 
doctrine, that this is a purely physiological process, may 
be likened to the action of yeast which being put in the dough 
automatically and without outside influence effects the desired 
leavening of the bread; so from the incongruous dough of 
material, under a reconstructing power concealed from our 
knowledge, there likewise come ideas beautiful and crisp, con- 
stituting the very staff of our mental life. 

The elements and conditions of Memory are so familiar, 
have been presented so often one and the same thing in slightly 
varied shape, that they may be safely omitted from what is not 
a metaphysical treatise. The Retaining, Recalling and Associat- 
ing Powers are familiar in some shape or other to all who have 
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occasion to use their memories as beasts of burden, from the 
educated business man to the untutored “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” It is also a fact of near universal experience 
that the Memory partakes of two general characters. 


ist. The Philosophical Memory,—that of generalization 


and classification—which marks the “ slow but sure” men of 


our acquaintance. 

2d. The Ready Memory, which seems to indicate the pre- 
dominance of the principle of association, as the first division 
does that of retention. This is characteristicly present with 
the wit and man of quick repartee, good debaters, and is not 
inseparable from one of a superficial nature. 

Here we are reminded that the older philosophers were 
inclined to rate the faculty of Memory and its functions at a 
rather low rate. Inthe “ Three Books of Wisdom” by Charron, 
first published in 1601, we find the following curious dissertation : 
“ This indeed is a Faculty (Memory) very Serviceable and 
Useful to Mankind; but comes far short of the Understanding ; 
and is much the Tenderest and most Feeble part of all where- 
of the Rational Soul is Composed. To excell in it is not very 
necessary ; except for Three Sorts of People. 

1. Iden of Trade, and much Business. 2. Those that ar 
extremely Talkative, for this is the Storehouse, from whence 
they must be furnished with Matter for Discourse. ' 


3. Great Lyars, for “ These, indeed, ought to have good Memo- 


ries (Mendacem oportet esse Memorem.) The want of 


Memory hath its conveniences, too. For this will dispose Men 
to speak Truth, to be Modest, and talk no more than their 
Share, and to forget the Faults and Injuries of other People(!) 
A moderate Proportion of this Faculty will serve one’s turn 
and answer all the Ends of it very well.”"— 

But of far more practical importance, it seems to us, is the 
study of the action and laws of this faculty with a view to the 


knowledge of its proper use, and improvement when deficient. 
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It is a fact, humiliating but nevertheless true, that few if 
any means of cultivating or assisting poor memories have been 
advanced which were not known to and practiced by the 
ancients. ‘The first in rank by reason of antiquity and utility is 
Topical Memory or Memory by means of place. Some subjects 
which it is desired to recall hereafter, say the heads of a dis- 
course, are associated in the order to be remembered, with 
either the corners or furniture of our rooms, which when 
reviewed immediately recall the associated ideas. One of the 
most peculiar facts in respect to this method of Memory is that 
two dissimilar trains of thought may at the same time be asso- 
ciated with the same series of objects,—the apartments of a 
building, for instance,—and yet by the power of the will, in no 
wise be mixed or confused one with the other. There are 
multifarious forms of this Artificial Memory : the substitution 
of Roman letters for numerals and the embodiment of dates in 
words, and the use of hieroglyphics or associating the idea 
with a picture, &c.,—all of which are of little practical use and 
open to the objection that the time and effort of memory 
expended in fixing and remembering the aids might, with 
more success and greater profit be devoted to the direct 
objects of attention. 

As Memory depends almost entirely on the original im- 
pression the best and most certain means for its improvement 
is fixed and undivided attention. Let every thing that is worth 
remembering be thoughtfully and habitually pondered. _What- 
ever books are read, at the conclusion we must carefully win— 
now the golden grains, as Ruth beat out before Naomi what 
she had gleaned during the day ; and guard against the entrance 
of chaff into the sacred precincts of Memory’s storehouse. The 
“laws of selection” and the “survival of only the fittest” are 
indispensable and inevitable attendants on good memories. 
What we entrust to the keeping of our Memory should be the 
valuable gems only, which come into our possession and which 
like jewels should come forth from their casket in all their 


primitive perfection, undimmed by incarceration. 
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No faculty of the mind seems so unevenly distributed as 
that of memory. In its bestowal there is no distinction of per- 
sons, it falls alike on the good and the bad, is often found in 
its greatest and most wonderful vigor in beggars and ragamuf- 
fins, relieved in many instances by no other feature of the 
human understanding. In those, on the other hand, who 
possess beside this jewel many gems both of mind and charac- 
ter, which the world calls rare, we find the office of memory 
prostituted to the recollection of none others except themselves, 
and who to all else are dead save their own interest. 

The power and benefits of Memory, the mentor striving 
with a hardened nature, was never more graphically pictured 
than in the story of Scrooge, and the influence of Marley's 
Ghost will, unlike many of Dickens’ creations, know no 
restrictions of time or place, but will better selfish humanity so 
long as men’s souls are tender to the awakening echoes of the 
past. Who can tell the influence that the memory of by-gone 
years exerts in shaping the path we tread in later life. Yes. 
that was a“ good prayer,” and worthy of inscription on costliest 
vellum—* Lord, keep my memory green.” The recollections 
of a well spent life transcend the combined pleasures of hope 
and imagination, and the memory of the bright scenes of yore 
is a perennial source of comfort and solace in old age; while 
the remembrance of shipwrecked hopes and fiery trials should 
be a compass to guide us for the future, clear of both Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

Even though these memories be sometimes bitter, and 
gnaw at our every vitals, yet are we none the worse for the 
recollection of sorrow and trouble. There is a flower, they tell 
us, to be found amid the Alpine heights, which, steadily forcing 
its way through the covering snow and ice, on reaching the 
surface, unmindful of its life of trouble and cold repression, bursts 
into a beautiful purple bloom to make glad this desert place. 
“ Delusive hopes” and “vain imaginings” have passed into 
proverbs, but Memory will deal only with Truth, tracing, like 
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the hand of an old master, the deep outline of the pensive 
past, and mingling here and there a dark shade with the mel- 
lower tints. 

Take away Memory and you take away one of the greatest 
solaces of declining years. Youth is the time of great hopes 
and imaginative castles; and the memory of these, though 
often sad, has, like a solemn requiem, a peaceful and blessed 
influence on our restless natures. Do we not recognize in the 
fact that the memory of childhood’s happy hours is still strong 
with the old, even when events of later life are almost obliter- 
ated, a beneficent Providence who meliorates every condition ? 
Just as at evening the summer sky delights to clothe itself 
in the “purple and fine linen’ of many-hued clouds, so does 
the Memory of those who are nearing the sunset of life drape 
in its deepest and loveliest colors the scenes that are no more. 

* The Past, with all its glittering train 


Qi joys, so sweet, so ruickly fled, 


\t Memory’s touch returns again 
To cheer the heart whose hopes are dead.” 

Let us then ever keep bright the links of that chain, which 
Memory throws around the Past, yet always striving forward, 
hampered and narrowed in our endeavors by no restrictions 
which can claim only the mouldy merit of age. 

One of our poets has told us to let the “ dead past bury its 
dead.” Yes, we say, if by living in the past we forget to act in 
the present, and if it engender that stupid conservatism, which, 
as it has been aptly put, is manifested in so great a regard for 
that ancient institution, the old moon, that we fear to contem- 
plate the new. But if he means by burying it to bury the 
memory of its pleasures and its griefs, to forever blot out the 
recollection of its troubles and its sorrows, and thereby make 
us men of stone in lieu of flesh and blood, we cry, No! You 
may bury this that you call dead as deep as you will, but, 
thank God, there is for it a Resurrection, and the trumpet of 
that resurrection will be Memory. G. F. F. 
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Vinire of the Stubents. 


[This department of the Lit. is intended to represent the opinions of the 
students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion to 
the advocates of both sides of disputed questions.—EDs. ] 

o- 


OUR DEPARTMENT IN ELOCUTION. 


In the present course of elocution, if course it can be called, 
the Professor undoubtedly tries to do his duty, but what can 
he accomplish when there is so little time allotted to this part 
of our College curriculum ? It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that a class of students will make any material progress in 
oratory when they meet the instructor only twice in, perhaps, 
fourteen weeks. 

rhe present course is defective also in that it consists 
almost entirely of declamations. Now declamations are im- 
proving to a certain extent, but when unaccompanied by vocal 
training are apt to degenerate into mere school-boy recitations, 
which reflect very little credit upon Collegians. Instead 
reducing this most important branch of English education to 
an almost nominal existence, it ought to be placed, at least, on 
an equality with the other departments. The course ought to 
consist of a regular system of exercises calculated to develop 
the voice, in addition to readings, declamations, if necessary, 
and original speeches. Some may hold that there is no need 
of this ; that students, when they enter college, are expected 
to be already well instructed in the art of oratory ; and that 
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the present limited course of training when combined with the 
Literary Societies is sufficient to correct all deficiencies. This 
is rather false ground on which to stand. The Literary Socie- 
ties though undoubtedly beneficial in this respect cannot offer 
anything like the advantages of a regularly organized and effi- 
cient department in elocution. There is need of such a depart- 
ment in order to eradicate the errors contracted at school, to 
supplement what has already been learned there, and to afford 
the opportunity of elocutionary training to those who have 
been deprived of it. Then too, if success is ever to crown our 
efforts at the Inter-collegiate contest in oratory we must have 
such a department. At present, our only hope of success 
rests in some gifted child of genius who may, by chance, choose 
Princeton as his Alma-Mater. Outside of these considerations, 
the present age has need of men who combine profound learn- 
ing with the faculty of forcible and elegant expression. Why 
should Princeton neglect the opportunity of sending forth a 
host of such men? Her past history is replete with the names 
of great and good men who have gone out from her walls and 
become honored in the councils of the nation, but the golden 
future opens up still brighter prospects of advancement. Prince- 
ton’s boundaries are not yet fixed. Unlike the great Alexan- 


der, she has other worlds to conquer. c.. 


AN INTER-HALL DEBATE. 


The expediency of an “ Inter-hal]l Contest in Extempore 
Debate” was several times discussed in the Lr. of last year, 
but without any decided results. The popular sentiment seems 
to be that such an exhibition, while having much to commend 
it, would yet prove a doubtful experiment. Whether or no 
the average college student, or even the leading men of our 
two literary societies, could conduct a purely extempore 
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debate with sufficient ability for public observation, is very 


uncertain ; and even if there were adequate talent, we are not 


sure that it ought to be publicly displayed. The advantage of 


an easy and forcible extempore delivery is very manifest, and 
every one by judicious practice should seek its acquisition. 
We all know, however, that just as a pump may be of the most 
improved make and yet be useless if there be no water; so a 
vast command of language may come to nought for lack of 
ideas worthy of utterance. And we also know that just as it 
is best to dig the well first that we may ascertain the supply 
of water and the requisite length of pipe; so it is necessary 
first to devote much time to patient study and careful thought 
that we may come to understand what is to be said and in 
what style it will best find expression. Since, then, such a 
debate would at once demand excessive preparatory practice 
of off-hand speaking, and from its extempore nature preclude 
previous acquisition of knowledge, its effects upon college 
students, whose general information is usually limited, would 
in most cases be unfavorable. This objection, however, could 
not apply to a Prepared Debate, and it is this which we most 
earnestly advocate. 

It has been said that “ such debates are nothing more nor 
less than elaborate orations—that we should be treated to a 
second ‘J. O. night." This is not the case. An oration 
largely addresses the feelings; a debate loses power as it 
departs from the purely intellectual. The orator asks how 
this climax or that metaphor will affect his audience; the 
debater inquires whether this argument be logically stronger 
than that, whether his position be or be not tenable. A con- 
test of this nature would be most useful: for (1) by requiring 
many facts as bases of reasoning, it would form a habit of 
thorough investigation ; and (2) the disposition of the argu- 
ments would furnish a most valuable drill in precise logical 
expression. When, too, we bear in mind, that it is this style 
of speaking and writing which is now exerting the widest influ- 
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ence; that the place of the orator has been filled by the 
reviewer, the editor, the pamphleteer, the expediency of such a 
contest will be yet more apparent. If we rightly have an exhi- 
bition of oratory, ought we not to have one in that which is of 
far greater practical value, plain intelligent discussion? We 
hope that the halls will look to this matter, and, as was done 
last year, we would suggest as the time for this contest the 
middle of the winter term. The judges and contestants should, 
of course, be chosen and the question announced before the 
close of the present session. Let but a beginning be made, 
and the day is not far distant when around the Inter-hall Debate 
equally with the J. O. Exhibition will cluster the fondest hopes 
of the students of Nassau Hall. 


THE BASE BALL DIRECTORSHIP. 


There is a misapprehension current on the subject of the 
base ball directorship. Many members of college suppose 
that those gentlemen, elected to the position of directors by 
the classes, really are such. This is an error. Their election 
was unparliamentary and is therefore invalid. This will readily 
appear from the following. Heretofore the University Base 
Ball Club has been controlled by an organization. This organ- 
ization had its constitution and its laws. No action has been 
taken to annul that constitution—none to abrogate those laws. 
They are therefore still in force, and those who were directors 
last year now hold the office. Thus '76 is without its second 
senior director. 

It was announced in '76’s class-meeting that, at the close 
of last year, the nine had voted to alter the former basis of 
Base Ball interests. This was a mistake—a very important 
mistake ; because on the truth or falsity of this statement 
depended, whether the subsequent procedure of the class should 
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be legal, or contrary to the usage of parliamentary bodies. 


it will be seen that the ultimate power was still invested in 
the old members of the nine, and they alone had the authority 
to make any change, either in the board of directors, or in the 


manner of electing a new board. 


eXIsts. 


[t is obvious to all who give the subject attention that the 
present sentiment in college demands ; 
present system of the election of directors, or that some light 
should be she 
in which dissatisfaction has had its origin would disappear 
We see but one means of attaining this’most desirable result 
It is this—to call a mass-meeting of the college and in that 
meeting formally request the nine to relinquish their suprem 
and delegate it to the college 


granted let us there and then decide 


ment 


We propose this course ; 
the name of the colle; 


the college to declare the system, under which, the nine shall 


be conducted 


Base Ball must gain the approbation of all 
it shall not seem the most judicious, they still cannot but 


acknowledg 


legitimate—tribunal 


the decision 


will again assume the amicable relations that, in former times, 


it was our glory that they possessed 


mod 


e and it is, therefore, the 


This condition of affairs still 


either a change in the 


1 on it, in the brilliancy of which, the difficulties 


Like 


If this request is 


because the University nine bears 


prerogative 


If this scheme is realized the future footing of 


Even if to some 


e that it was determined by a legitimate—the only 
Phere will be no possible appeal from 


Che question will at last be settled, and things 
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ly BECOMES OUR duty to record, what is already known to 
the College world, that Princeton had decidedly the best crew 
it Saratoga and didn't win. The cause of our failure this time 
cannot, however, be found in the members of the crew, either 
individually or collectively ; and we scarcely know whether 
we are pleased or displeased to be compelled to ascribe our 
defeat to a Providential occurrence. Parmley ’s felon proved 
Providential in more ways than one,—Providentially unfortunate 
for us and Providentially fortunate for Cornell. For be it un- 
derstood that we still have full confidence in the ability of ou 
crew and captain, and are far from discouraged by our accident. 

Che author of the saying that “ defeat is more profitable 
than victory” could never have intended it to hold good on 
two successive occasions. Last year, when Princeton had all 
to gain and nothing to lose, the result of the race to us could 
scarcely have been looked upon as a defeat. But after our 
confidence this year we must admit that we were wound up to 
a reasonable pitch of hopeful expectation, and were not a little 
disappointed at the result of the regatta 

If, however, Princeton didn't win the race, she at least 
showed her sister college s that she could furnish as good mate- 
rial for a crew as can be found in their midst; that her crew 
could secure a lead which only a natural accident compelled 
her to lose: and that her students are ever ready to stoutly 
back her in her efforts at the oar. It is but poor consolation 
to a party who has lost to set about finding reasons that he 
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didn’t win, but our provocation is so strong that we dare hope 
for indulgence while offering the palliation which it is due to 
ourselves and patrons that we should express. 

As regards the Freshman race, we must give the crew’s 
own statement. Fearon the boat-builder, failed to furnish the 
boat until long after the time specified in his contract and 
within a few days of the race. The disadvantage at which this 
placed the crew, the bow oarsman in particular, may readily 
be understood. Only three days’ practice in a shell and the 
consequent bad steering will lose a race to any crew. 

As far, however, as the University is concerned we have 
already said enough. But for that felon we have not the 
slightest doubt that the record of another victory in athletics 
would have been inscribed upon the orange banner. Judging, 
however, from the renewed efforts and pluck of our worthy 
captain, we feel that the Lit. is to be relieved for a season, at 


least, from offering Excuses for Princeton's Crews at Saratoga 


Apropos OF boating, we are called upon to discharge an 
exceedingly pleasant duty in returning thanks to an Alumnus 
of the college for a most liberal contribution to our Boating 
Fund. Mr. Willard H. Porter of the class of '75, whose hand- 
some face is well remembered by most of us, has made the 
Association the likewise handsome present of one thousand 
dollars, which we hasten to acknowledge with becoming grati- 
tude. The example which one of our youngest Alumni has 
set to his older brethren can not be too highly commended or 
too frequently followed. Our Boating Fund is just now badly 
in need of inflation. Won't some of our old Alumni lend a 


hand at the bellows ? 


“ None sut Ours.”—So boasts an editorial writer in the 
last Dartmouth ./:gzs._ In an article in which he feels called 
upon to defend his college color, he expatiates as follows :— 
“ What if it is green ? what can be prettier ? what more beau- 
tiful ? and in our humble opinion no other color can compare 
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with it. What is red and its varieties, but the color of bricks 
and gaudy autumnal weeds and danger signals. Blue is bet- 
ter, but it is too suggestive of blue crockery, blue February 
winds, and blue laws. Orange is positively horrible, etc., etc.” 
Now therefore we, the unfortunates against whom the above 
thundering climax is aimed, do venture to put forward a timid 
expostulation. In reply we might mention green vitriol, the 
aspect of a stagnant pool, or that simplicity which is synonym- 
ous with greenness the world over. Or we might suggest 
green-eyed jealousy,—which however, doesn't need suggestion, 
for it is apparent in every line of the quoted paragraph. But 
we will content ourselves with assuring the writer that we envy 
no other college her color. We are well satisfied with our 
own. It suggests to us the ripe side of a great delicious peach, 
the life-giving rays of the morning sun, autumn leaves and 
tresses of golden hair. But we never claimed that it excelled 
all others in beauty. Doubtless it is found, as often as is the 
green and the purple, and probably no oftener, not being so 
common a color, in less attractive situations, yet we never have 
found any other color which we desired in its stead. 

There is always a charm in appropriateness. This extends 
even to college colors, though our editor seems not to appre 
ciate it. How is green for a college which sees no other color 
through six months of the year, than the dead white of five 
feet of snow ? ; 

On the other hand if the main characteristic, or leading 
historical point of an institution is better set forth by one color 
than by any other, then there is no choice in the matter. Such 
a state of things is certainly a comfort. It is a matter of 
harassing perplexity to attempt to please everybody interested, 
in a choice based upon fancied beauty. 

As to the college color of Nassau Hall, we beg to say to 
our friends in the White Mountains, don’t worry. It suits us 


very well. We wouldn't change it if we could. 
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Tur BAse BALL outlook for the coming year seems to us 
a matter of hearty self-congratulation. In the first place, the 
interests of the nine have passed from the control of a self- 
appointed and irresponsible board of directors, holding office 
indefinitely, into the hands of a board who are directly the 
representatives of the College. and who hold their offices sub- 
ject to the approval of their respective classes. We believ: 
that the only way in which one can influence with any cer- 
tainty the actions of an agent, is to make that agent dependent. 
And yet up to the opening of the present term the students of 
the college had in their midst a body, acting as their agent, 
over which they had not the slightest control. We have no 
censure for any act of the last year’s board of directors. On 
the contrary, we do not see that their management of the 


affairs of the nine can be criticized, and one at least of the old 


board has deservedly been r appointed to the office by the 


Senior Class. The careful deliberation exercised by the board, 
before making changes in the nine, so far from being a mat- 
ter of blame, seems to us to be deserving of emphatic com- 
mendation. But we do assert that the lately adopted method 
of conducting this business is the only true one. 

We are fortunate, too, in the material from which the nine 
s to be made up. Of our nine of last spring we lose but onc 
man permanently, and one temporarily. To fill these vacan- 
cies, we have to choose from an unusually large number of 
players, already in excellent practice, and we certainly may 
expect to see a college nine turned out this Fall which shall 
equal and may perhaps excel that nine which brought us home 
the unexcelled amateur score of 3 to o last June 

WE UNDERSTAND that a number of gentlemen in College 
are suffering from nervous anxiety to pay in their Lit. sub- 
scriptions. For their benefit, and to relieve the evident alarm 
for their safety which exists through our college, we take 
pleasure in referring them to Dr. S. S. Weart, 46 North, who 


makes their complaint a specialty 
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COMMENCEMENT CALEDONIAN GAMES Firs n ordet ! commence 





ment, the athletic contests claim the attention of the colle in general and of 
ree number of visitors We regret to say that the games | Ju , though f 
from being uninteresting, were scarcely up to the standard of former years 
At three o'clock of Saturday 26th, the games were begun on the Prince 
t grounds under the direction of E. J. Frost, J. Conger a 1 F. Dunning as 
lres and | ’ Geo. Goldi 5 € B V is summary 
1. Standiag Long Jum Ist, Burr, 9 ft.6 in. 2d, Hutch g fi. 5% in 
2. Throwing the Base Ball Ist, Mann, 365 ft. 6 i 2d, Denny ’77, 358 ft 








| 
5. Running ig Jum) mst, L. G. W 18 ft.6 in. 2 Pugh, 18 ft 
2% in 
1°77 Time I min. I s 
on 2d, I iberger, 5 ft. 5 
juan rime 19'% 
8 it. 3 2d, Mann, 103 ft. 61 
1, Henry lime 8 min. 59 se 
1, Ti ea lime 2 min. 27 sec 
40 ft. 1! 2d. Mar 38 { 
Ii 
13. Mile Running Rat Ist, Greene °78; 2d, Phraner lime 5 mi 
2534 se 
The prize for best general athlete was aw rded Mr. Hutchinson It was 
thought best to give a complete report tl umes here, tl h they were not 
' completed on Saturday Being interrupted by rain, they were postponed until 
the afternoon of Tuesday, June 20th Beginning then at th venth, they were 


finished without further delay 


In the evening the Glee Club gave a grand concert The occasion was made 





interesting the fact that Messrs. Fleming and Allen wer yout to sing before 


1s for the last time: and consequently, the house was crowde The performan 
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ces of the club are too well known to need any extended criticism. Suffice it to 


y that the finished rendition of such pieces as ** Why art thou not near me,” 


“Silent Night,” the “ Waltz” and the “Soldier’s Farewell” drew down the 
f a delighted audience. 


plaudits 


ble,and hope to see i 


| dress. We think this plan is commet 


We were pleased to notice that both the members of the club and the ushers 
ippeared in full 
dopted at all of our college entertainments 


On Sunday morning at 11 o'clock the graduating class assembled in the First 








g 
Presbyterian Church to hear Dr. McCosh’s Baccalaureate Sermon Phe texts wer 
** Love is the fulfilling of the Law,” A’om. xiit., 10, and “If you fufil the royal 
law according to the scripture, thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do 
well,” Fames it., 8. From these the Doctor drew an eloquent and touching les 
on, the subject of which was * The Royal Law of Love, or Love in Relation 
to Law and to God.” The closest attention was given by the audience to the dis 
course, Which was pronounced the finest Baccalaurate delivered for many years 
CLASs-DAY.—Class-day dawned bright and pleasant and found the town filled 
with visitors and still more coming. The first event of the day was the Gymna 
sium exhibition at 9:30 A. M rhe performance was highly creditable to both 
professor and pupils, and was undoubtedly the best that has ever been seen here 
Mr. Bonner was present, and was laconically introduced by Dr. McCosh as 


‘our great benefactor 


Where all did so well, it is hard te single out the best. We may, however, 
b é 


¢ permitted to mention Messrs. Sheldon and Lionberger, of °75; Messrs. L. M 
Walker, L. G. Walker and Denny, of ’76; Messrs. Hartley, Healy and Dunning, 


of 77; and Mr. McCorkle, of °78. Mr. Goldie, of course, performed some of 
| , 


his most difficult feats with his usual grace and facility 


fter the exhibition the large audience, considerably augmented, adjourned to 


the Second Presbyterian Church to witness the class-day exercises of the class of 
75. The exercises were opened by music; after which Dr. McCosh made a 


wief speech of welcome. Mr. Pennewill, master of ceremonies, followed with a 
brief address in which he saluted the audience in the name of his class. After 
music, Mr. L. Kargé delivered the Class Oration. This gentleman’s reputation 
as a polished speaker is known to all the college ; and those who heard him last 
June cannot but agree that he justified all their expectations. Mr. F. Alexander 
followed with the Class Poem. The best we can say of it is that it was as good 


ly are. One passage in it, beginning vith the lines 





as those things usua 
“ Seize quick the dancing hours 
And bind them tight 
With chains of flowers,” 
was rather above the level of the rest; and to it we would call the attention of 
some of our college Byrons. 
Mr. Coyle came next with the Memorial Oration. Perhaps we mistake, but 


we considered this the finest effort of the morning. <A touching tribute to men 
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vw . \ ¢ 1 ! howe th ! s elt tl 
ree | vn wo M Covic | ! ! nates, } ted tl 
eve W elegy } { Pr (auy 1 sor Ale cl | 
( 5) W th el t « \ | ed 
rs 





evan Ul musement Wi | i n the Class History rhe gentiem 




















| " | i niou i | Pres \ | 
int of 1 i M Alex i ir expre ‘ 
ge | sung \ peech we cot n 
nay I 1 } Vv give < 
Mr. End s pres ss, closed the e1 wit! 
I ‘ I ] i s i Lic! s 5 n nun t 
sa | ‘ 1 i | r the prome le concert 
Earl | ning y "v f itl ler hie 
st A cen \i 10:30 P. M Sophoi epi n nm cx ises 
took | e vymn iun M ait Ol ! I ne « ! | i 77 
resent » each \ J W 74 eleg r cup Mr. | 
: Campl« eplic ' he crew ‘ exercises, W le} culiarly 
iteresting th ce Ct ert, We 1 amusil | ! ne ime 
Soph buri Che | CSS he | na the that the ver classes « ] 
wot so fully enter into the feeling f the Sophomores rendered the entertainment 
if we may use that term, ex ngly tame After it was over, the lie: 
retired to their virtuous couches to prepare for anot) wearying day. 
uesdavy afternoon witnessed the close of the Caledonian Games and an 
teresting ne of se ball between the University 1 nine made up of 
\ } rhe \ ry s gained by the | rsity score of 20 to Oo Phe 
vreat I I e\ nn we NM (sreene s clevani ¢ ume nd ett 
t } rawford’s two ind Mr. I masterly efforts o1 
3 ‘ yw and Mani he University played splendidly Early 
n the « ’ rain | to f l.bv half past sever Clow perfect torrent 
of water was pouring from the clouds, accompanied by thunder and 1 chtning 
Chis being the evening appointed for holding the Junior Orator contest, many 


iave been present, absented themselves, but a 


persons who w uld otherwise 














: sufficiently la number attended to comfortably fill the church and make quit 
j respectable audience. Owing to Dr. McCosh’s absence from town, Ex-Gov 
Haines presided. The contest was unusually good \ll the speakers displayed 

vreat oratorical jlities and the orations were master-pieces of college writing. 
COMMENCEMENT-DAY At o A. M., the procession formed at the Chapel and 

shortly afterward m d to the First Presbyterian Church. Here the usual com 
mencement speeches were delivered There were a number of distinguished 

persons on the stage among whom were Peter Cooper, Esq., Rev. John Hall, D 
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L)., Govern Bedle, Ex-Gov. Parker, the Japanese Minister and others Mi 
Williams, his delivery of the Latin Salutatory was interrupted by the entrance 
President Gran rhe chief magistrate ascended the stage and was welcomed 
1a bi speech by Dr. Hodge Mr. Williams, in proceeding with his oration, 
n th ll ing happy allusion, * Ille Ulysses novae orbis praeses honoratis 
mus rei publice.”” Of course the boys “ came dow! 
\fter the usual honorary orations and an intermission of fifteen minutes, the 


Master's Oration was delivered by Mr. Richmond Pearson, of North Carolina, 


present U. S. Consul at Verviers and Liege Subsequent to this speech was the 


announcement of fellowships and prizes, which was as follows 


SENIORS 





Marquand Classical Fellowship, C. R. Williams, N. 
Mental Science Fellowship, A. Alexander and F. B. \ 
Fellowship, G. B. Halstead, N. \ 

Experimental Science Fellowship, EF. E. Hunt, N. J 


an Vorst, N. \ ' 





Boudinot Historical Fellowship, D. G. Wooten, Texas 
Modern Language Fellowship, J. McElmoyle, Md 
Science and Religion Prize, A. M. Dulles, P 


Political Science Prize, P. A. Reece, Ohio 
IUNLORS 


Dickinson Prize, Geo. Stewart, Ohio 

Mental Science Prize, T. Jones, Wis 

English Literature Prize, T. Jones, Wis 

French Literature Prize, M. A. Starr, N. J. 
Sophomore Mathematical Prize, M. McNeill, Iil 


TUNIOR ORATOR PRIZEMEN 


McLean Prize, H. E. Davis, D. ¢ 
First Medal, J. W. Lowrie, N. \ 
Second Medal, H. E. Davis, D. C 
Chird Prize, J. F. Duffield, N. J 
Fourth Prize, A. Van Deusen, N. \ 


\fter the announcement of prizes, the degree of A.B. was conferred on the 


class of 75. The following additional degrees were also conferred. 
LL.D r. A. McCartie, N. Y.; W. A. Prime, N. Y.; Rev. J. C. Backus, 
. ‘ . LU 
Baltimore; Rev. A, B. Van Zandt, New Brunswick. ' 


D.D Prof. Butts, Drew Theological Seminary.; Rev. S. S. Mitchell, Wash 


ington; Rev. Geo, Patterson, Nova Scoti 
Ph.D.—S. S. Ormis, P 
A.M Gen. J S. Ne rley, Ge n. Lewis Fitzgerald, and members of class of 71 


Mr. J. P. Campbell of °75, was then introduced and delivered the valedictory, 


which closed the exercises of commencement 
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We have received the following letter, which we are pleased to insert 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 13th, 1875. 
Epirors or Nassau LITERARY MAGAZINE:—DEAR Sirs.—The Alumni 
# Pittsburgh and vicinity met in the parlors of the Union Depot Hotel on Sept 
34 and organized an Alumni Association to be called “ The Princeton College 
Alumni Association of Western Pennsylvania.’ A committee on permanent 
nization reported the names of the following officers who were elected unani 
mously : President, Dr. M. W. Jacobus, class ’35; Secretary, Wm. P. Schell, Jr., 
class ‘70; Treasurer, G. 5. Lewis, class °74; Executive Committee, Dr. A. A 
. 


Hodge ‘41, W S. Pur we ‘OI, Geo. Wiison 72; Jas ] wughlin, Jr., oS ( 


Rea “69 


The success of the association is assured It is proposed t ive a banquet 


“A Ves | 
ud reunion during the Fall when it is hoped Rev. Dr. MeCosh can be present 
nd address the association 


It is thought that vre o Ww resu » the college from the organization, 


lw instructed by the association to lay before you an outline of our pro 


W. P. SCHELL, JR., "70, Secretary. 
Scene in front of Reunion. Enter Sophomore from Ohio with splendid new 
plug.’ Enter a new '77 man 
77 man —Hem! Are you of the Junior or Senior class ? 
Sophomore is speechless. Cries of * Grins.” Faint echo of * Wuh!” from 
hird floor window 





Phere is a Junior in East College who wanted a fire on Sunday the nineteenth 


4 Sept. So he went out and got some kindling wood and took it up to his room 





to split it. At the first blow, he missed the wood and cut a hole in the carpet 
At the second, he cut his finget At the third the hatchet flew out of his hand 
nd descended upen the mantelpiece where it utterly demolished the clock, a 


f 


paper of gum drops and a china image of George Francis Train. Then this 








Jurior took off his coat and tried again. At the next blow the head of the hatchet 
me off and hit the head of the Junior who doubled up 
——** Upon the floor ; 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more 
Phat ni 


und do all thy work 


tht he dreamed he heard a voice saying “ Six days shalt thou labor 


Dd 


Scene on the campus before Bible recitation. 

Senior from D. C.—What were those four rivers in Eden 

Senior from N. J.—Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates. 

Senior from Centre Field (just coming up). Why I didn’t know you took 
\stronomy, Billy ? 


Fearful howl,—senior from centre field goes out on the fly 
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itself t evel eworthy qualities. It seer ery It to imbue 
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n ral elig , t i : vy cre 
mre ‘ T | ti t \l 1? rt * ve | t \ \ it 
Terr sast und t \ 1 freque vd in 
ch wing lors that w t 1 returni t reality of life 
to find tl s moving \ m the lities this bool 








is mack ! g t h s part t Not n} made of th 
expe y whicl re er is startled fee g of interest Yet ther . 
1 { attractive t t tho ea We tin nt nobilitv ane 
common sense in the « racte! emselves, as wt pure sentiment and manly 
mand - mane e { ‘ +} , » ne cli , 
incdiepe ence ) nol . n, yrell W 1 corre cit 1 iite na 
lutv, in a sprightl ut ¢ vr th h thoug ful, yl f m 1 n Lhe 
alam te , - and the incid t] hs exuberant undant and apt 
We w well j 1 w ( ve had mad r tim n arrivin 
the ] f 29% wres 
| 32 
| Pag Recatra.—The inter e1 \ cannot we ‘ 
: mul tr n ls, ownl » the unl ) mish which revented the 
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here was a large number our undergraduate 1 also of alumni at Sai 
t All were maniul tandi for the e and | nd looke par 
ticularly mspi ou vith th 1} n The ly on \ » showed 


| superfluous ; for everyol nows how the wi w, how anxious we all were o1 
the stand, how we Princeton gallantly in the var the first mile, how we 
w Cornell come hom 16.53, how we looked in vain for our boy at the finish, 
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for his unceasing labors And for the others what shall we say? Do we not all 


feel that they were ready and willing to pull their arms out of the sockets rather 


than be second ? All we can say is, go in again, boys. This time we are sure to 
1 magnate will never again be heard 


do better; and the voice of '77's white-haire 


exclaiming *“* Great Jove! Where is our crew ?’ 


The University Rowing Association has purchased from Fearon a fine fow 


\ 


vared shell which they intend to use at Philadelphia on the gth. They will 





receive challenges from any amateur boat club 





Below is a copy of the challenge sent to the Schuylkill Navy 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, Sept. 17, 
lo THE SCHUYLKILL NAvy :—In behali of the Princeton College Rowing 


challenge the Schuylkill Navy ; intending to include in the 


> 





navy th of Philadelphia) to a four-oared race of one mile and a 
half; t e rowed on the national course on the gth of October, 1875: said race 
to form a regatta We leave the question of prizes to the discretion of the 
Schuylkill Navy \ny expenses to be borne equally by the entering clubs 


Yours respectfully, 


BENJAMIN NICOLL, 


Capt. of Princeton College Rowing Association 
Chis challenge has been accepted; and so about the oth, look out ior a real 
Princeton victory 
(on Saturday, Sept. 25th, the preliminary inter-collegiate contest took place in 
he ¢ lege Ch pel ue ri o'clock Out of the twelve peakers riginally elected 
nly four appeared hese were Messrs. Davis, 1). Jones, Henderson and Lott 
lyr. McCosh opened the exercises with a brief speech relating to the New York 
ontest, and then introduced Mr. Davis, whose subject was ** Cavour Mr. Lott 
followed and spoke on * Social Responsibility rhe third speaker was Mr. D. 
Jones whose theme was “ Life at High Pressure Mr. Henderson closed the 
ontest with “ Nil Admirari.”” The speakers all did well and many were the 
ypinions expressed among the students The committee, however, has awarded 
he appointment to Mr. - , giving the position of alternate to Mr. 
\t 12 M. on the 25th, the University Nine made its first appearance in the 
field, against the ‘Trenton nine rhe game was not particularly interesting, as it 


was an easy victory for * our boys” by the following score 


© ) / 
lrenton, ooo t1 00.00 Ol! 
Princeton, § § 408% 42 0 I—22 
Base hits —Trentons 3; Princetons 14 rhe playing of the nine, as far as 
could be judged from this game, was steady and strong, Mr. Mann pitching with 
his usual effect 
Princeton College was opened September 8th, by an address from the Presi 


dent. We give the substance of it : 
Physiologists tell us that in seven Years every particle of matter in the body is 


lace, and I feel as if I had be 





renewed Now I have been seven years in this | 
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come thoroughly an American During these seven years I have become identi 
fied out and out with Princeton Colleg It has occurred to me that I might open 
this 129th year of the College by a brief account of the progress which the College 
has made nee | came here In fom so Vo will understand that I am not 
claiming any merit to myself. The credit belongs to those friends who by the 


wisdom of their counsels and their generous benefactions have sustained our insti 














tution. All that I claim, and I make the same claim for my collea in the 
Faculty, is, that we have devoted ourselves thoroughly to our work First of all 
we have received in about $1,250,000 in the shape of donations Che number 
f our buildings has been about doubled, and some of these are not surpassed in 
beauty by any built of late years in this country We have two fine museums, one 


in Natural History and one in Geology, the latter a perfect gem. We are adding 


$4000 worth of books to our library We have added six new professorships, 


including one in Civil Engineering, and twelve new branches of study in the 





various departments of Literature and Science. We have been gradually but 
most effectualy raising our standard at the entrance examination, and at the 
semi-annual and annual examinations. We allow a selection of studies within 


proper limits in the Junior and Senior years, and thus induce students to follow 
their personai tastes. We have an extensive system of Fellowships and Prizes to 
which we devote $5,000 a year and thus seek to encourage a higher learning. We 
have also between half a dozen and a dozen students pursuing after they have 
graduated, higher studies here in Princeton, or more frequently in Germany, unde 
our superintendence. By this we hope to produce scholars to match those who 
come out from the great universities of Europe. I do not see why we may not 
call forth as erudite men as they do in Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin and Edinburgh 
Some of us had a fear that in consequence of our raising our standard, that the 
number of our students would diminish No such effect has followed. On the 
contrary many teachers and parents have resolved to countenance us just because 
we are raising the scholarship. We cannot tell what our attendance will be this 
year, as students are still coming in But already 174 new students have applied 
for entrance: 129 Freshmen, 12 Sophomores, 10 Juniors, 1 Senior and 22 in the 
School of Science. For myself I look on these things as but the beginning of 


what we contemplate for the good of the institution. We need half a million 


more money to carry out our plans. I do not know where it is to come from, but 


I believe we will yet it somewhere. We need one or two additional protessor- 
ships and an additional tutor in the old branches, and we need new departments 


to be added from time to time. Hitherto we have been devoti 


ng the money 








placed at our disposal very largely to buildings. I wish the people to understand 
that any donations placed at our disposal should now be loved to further the 
grand end of a college,—the direct promotion of In particular I am 
anxious, if funds are placed at our disposal, to organize om lowship system 








to call forth talent and learning of the highest orde1 





more thorough 





Meanwhile I wish to have those who have taken Fellowships to be brought into 


a closer connection with our Colleg« I have arranged that one ‘of our Fellows 
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vho has been two years in Germany give ecture in Cc ite! 
ses of German philosophy and re m to ence, another, 
\ “ m the ff of the American observers of the trai ive ay 
nt to the School of Science, of what he saw 
These remarks were listened to with the closest attention, by an unusually 
ree lien They would have been mor njoyable but for the persistent 
neivility 1 few members of the Sophom | vho greatly disturbed those 
‘ clr 1 } lol 
Ex N TICKETS It.i ) ble s ie! ls n be deprived 
i i ex sion kets exten of i] lay il Monday 
I fall dl ennsy! Rail | made unu 1cessi to the citizens 
Prince ’ wing them 4 ! wes | vu ising ets The on 
knowledgm eived w s ssion of n rable deman for furthe 
benefits, which ilted in the withdraw f the favors already granted by th 
npany Phrou ut students still enjoyed the return tick W 
y mig mtinue t 1 vel no ry re} hens rec 
Irrence 
By an abuse of his rights some student has purchased an excursion ticket and 
viven it to a citizen, which fact has become known to the company and they now 
reaten to p the further issue of such tickets Phe circumstance is aggray 
ng, for the reduced fare has been a great convenience and the want will be 
verely felt it is to be hoped that by our discountenancing such practices both 
n the present instance and in all others, the railroad authorities may see fit 
voke their decision 
WANTED.—Lamps in the entries of the College Dormitories. Buildings ar 
vuch like met one particular, which is that * there is always room for improve 
nent.” Many changes the better have been inaugurated in and around the 
College lings but t n ) zt ¢ the entries of the dormitories seem 
» have been entirely overlooked this is much needed, any student will 
estify, who is obliged almost nightly to descend several flights of stairs the 
mminent risk of making a misstep, losing the centre of gravity, and using his 
head for a battering-ram \s these mishaps are usually attended with a great-deal 


> 4 
} 


f personal discomfort, it is to be hoped that the proper authorities will prevent 


them, by taking this matter in hand and providing, at ust, one lamp for each 
entry 

Scene : Chemical Hall 

Occasion: Opening lecture upon Matte 

Prof.—** Those invisible portions of matter which are called atoms are invisi 


le even to the most powerful microscope 





ll that you can’t get * at em 


Mac. (Sotto voce) *“ Yes Sir! atoms are so 
Boys laugh, Mac grins, and the Professor wonders if he has unknowingly 
been getting off another bull 
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NoticE: All applications to fill vacancies in tenor parts in the University Glee 
Club may be made to any member of the following committee. 
W. F. KAUFMAN, 
F. H. MARKoE, 
W. B. VANLENNEP, 
F. A. MARQUAND, 
Committee on Admission 


rhe faculty of the College claims twenty thousand dollars reward offered by 


the Ross family for the recovery of their missing child. Immediately upon 


Westervelt’s conviction the authorities forwarded to his bereaved parents in Phila- 


delphia a youth known by the name of Charley Ross. The reward, if bestowed, 


wil! be used in furnishing the college with tracts relative to the crime of slumber 
ing in chapel 

A Senior slightly elevated, while conversing a few days since with a freshman 
friend, advised the latter to peruse diligently ‘* Cicero’s Odes’ because they were 
in his opinion “ perfect models of style and lyrical emblems.”’ 

While attending the highly artistic “ Bug Show" held not long ago in Cook’s 
Hall, a student lost his pocket book containing many bills and a little money, 


Contrary to all precedent, the finder returned it to the proper owner. The finder 


was a Freshman. 
eorganized Thursday, Sept. 16, 1875. The following 
fficers were elected for the ensuing year :—F. A. Marquand, ’76, Pres. ; J. Arm 
strong, 77, Vice. Pres.; Robt. W. Johnson, °76, Sec.; J. B. Townsend, °78, 


The cricket club was 


Treas. ; J. B. Henry, °76, capt. 

There have been several good additions to the club this fall and it is expected 
that a very fair eleven can be brought into the field. Negotiations are pending 
for a match with one of the Philadelphia clubs to come off in the early part of 
Oct 

76 Class Base Ball Directors.—Conger, Chapin, Harrison. 
°76 Class Foot Ball Directors.—Lowrie, Henry, Cowart. 


Regatta committee for class bumping races.—Riker, °76; J. Campbell, °77 


Townsend, ’78; Dodge, ’79. 
Capt. of class crew ’76.—G. D. Parmly. 


University Ball Directors from class of ’76.—F, Dunning and Harrison 
A Senior explains the peculiar effect which Laughing Gas has on the system 


by the remarkable statement, that it causes the blood to flow in a direction con 
trary to its accustomed course. This is a new feature in Physiology. 
Scene in a Book Store.— 

Junior.—“ Mr. ——, was not Longfellow’s new poem, ‘ Morituri Salutamus,’ 


published in the July No. of Harpers Magazine?” 
Mr. ——, “ That cannot be, for the race had not come off then.” 
Crass Racres.—The class races, which are to take place between the roth 


and 23d of October, form the all-absorbing theme of conversation‘at the present 
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time Phese races will take place upon our limpid canal and will be according 
to the English plan of bumping. Those who have read “ Tom Brown at Oxford” 
cannot fail to appreciate the excitement of such races; and those who have not 
must acknowledge that they possess the attraction of novelty. For the informa 
tion of the college in general we insert the rules which will govern the races 
Sec. I. The boats shall be arranged according to seniority of classes 
Sec. II. There are to be as many races as there are entering boats. 


Sec. ILI]. The boat which holds the first position at the end of the successive 


1eats wins the first position of the crews. 


Explanation.—If in the first day’s races the Junior boat bumps the Senior 
boat, thus obtaining the lead, then the next night the boats start as follows : 
Junior, first; Senior, second; Sophomore, third; and Freshman, fourth. Thus 
the Sophomores have an opportunity to bump the Seniors and obtain second 
place; &c 
Sec. IV. Between each boat at the start there shall be seventy feet (from stem 
f rear boat to the stern of the one ahead of het 

Sec. V. There shall be the same distance between the winning posts 

Sec. VI. The course shall be 1% miles. 

Sec. VII. A gun shall be fired 15 minutes before the start to get in position 
rhe starter shall ask the question “ Are you ready?’ Then, waiting 5 seconds, 
shall say “ Go!” 

Sec. VIII. The boats shall be started according the rules of the N. A. A 


Sec. IX. The boat bumping and the 


at bumped must immediately make 
way for any in the rear 

Sec. X. A bump is when the nose of the rear boat overlaps the stern of the 
me ahead 


Sec. XI. The stroke oar of the bo 


bumped shall hold up his hand to signify 
the fact of a bump 

Sec. XII. There shall be a starter and a man at each of the finishing posts 
It shall be the duty of the latter to fire a pistol when the nose of each boat passes 
its Winning post 

Sec. XIII. A bump may be made at any time before the boat to be bumped 


reaches its winning post 


Sec. XIV. Judges of the race shall be appointed, one for each crew, by the 
aptain of that crew rhese judges shall from among their number appoint < 
eferee who shall settle all disputes and declare the winnet 

Sec. XV. Judges must not be undergraduates 

Sec. XVI. If at the end of the races the last boat has not made a bump and 
has not been bumped, it may challenge the winning boat to row a race for the 
prizes, the challenge to be made within 24 hours and the race to be rowed within 
a week 


The class nine of ’76 defeated the class nine of °78 on the 28th, by a score of 
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On Friday-evening, Sept. 17th, a preliminary cane-spree occurred on Nassau 
Street in front of the post office. The champion from ’79 was Larkin whose 
intention was to oppose any member of the Sophomere Class. The officiousness 
of his Junior friends prevented this, and caused much delay in the selection of a 
Sophomore. The Sophs brought forward were either too large, too strong, too 
tall or too short and the expectant ring almost despaired of seeing any contest 


At last 


induced the friends of Mr. Larkin to permit Hess of '78 to contest the cane. The 


by means of diplomatic sagacity and eloquent argument the Seniors 


fight being now fully commenced, the usual shouting, pushing, yelling and swear 


ing from the outsiders and friends of both champions began It was a close 
match, and well contested battle. Beth men were in splendid trim, and had 
great nerve, activity and strength After lying upon each other for the usual time, 


wrestling and squirming in the manner pre 


tossing each other around the ring 





scribed by cane-spree laws, the cane was at last secured by Mr. Hess. The victor 


was raised aloft upon the shoulders of his friends, and borne from the scene of 


battle. Soon after this, the two under classes met in a grand rush before the 


Second Presbyterian Church. Here the Sophomores were again victorious. 
CANE SPREE.—The k ny expected and often postpe ned cane-spree took plac e 
upon the night of Monday, the 20th. ‘The Freshmen and their friends, the 


Juniors, marshalled at Woodhull Hall and advanced into East Campus where the 
Sophomores attended by the Seniors were prepared to receivethem. The inhabi- 
tants of East had kindly illuminated their building so there could be no possible 
chance of gigantic Freshmen gaining illegitimate glory by keeping canes from 


pigmy Sophomores, or Sx phomores ruthlessly tearing canes from the hands of 


Freshmen in every way their inferiors. After the usual amount of wrangling 
between upper classmen the battle was fully started. It was probably the finest 
cane-spree ever fought in Princeton lhe fights were longer than those of any 


previous year, and the number of draw canes much greater. Many of the battles 
were ended by the mutual understanding that they were to be resumed the next 
day, but from illness or other causes none were so resumed. It is reported that 


the Freshmen lost 58 canes, and kept 26 but for the truth of this, we can not 





vouch. Among the fights most interesting for their peculiarities, were those cf 
Messrs. Lawrence and Garmany, Alexander and Pine, Kretsinger and Rooster, 
Sheldon and Black Many of the small men of '79 were unable to find Sopho 
mores to match them, while some of '78’s large men were also deprived the 
privilege of rolling on the ground. 

Dr. JoHN G. SCHENCK, a graduate of ‘69, died of Consumption at his resi 
dence in Princeton, on Saturday evening, Sept. 25th. He was Assistant 


Physician at the State Lunatic Asylum, Trenton, N. J. 
“ Lost.—Copies of * Demosthenes on the Crown’ and the /abor-saving edi 
tion of the same,” is the delicate way in which they advertise for a lost “ Trans.”’ 


up at Dartmouth. 
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The “Record of the Class of 1874,” edited by Mr. Thomas H. Atherton is a 
neat pamphlet of thirty-two pages; and gives a brief, concise and, sometimes, 


witty account of each of the members of old 74 


EXCHANGES 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following : 


Harvard Crimson, Advocate, Trinity Tablet, Dartmouth, Cornell Era, 





Review, University Herald, Vassar Miscellany, Yale Record, Courant, Hamilton 
Lit. Monthly, Georgia Univ. Magazine, The Owl, Lafayette Col. Fournal, Foi 





st and Stream, Scribner's. The Round Table, Bowdoin Orient, Williams Athen 
um. 


Che Hamilton Literary Monthly comes to us filled with good things 


* schylus and Shakespeare as masters of tragedy.” “ A visit to the Hades 
of Homer,” and “ The Law of Social Progress” are all good articles,—but we 
think the last named the best Che Editors’ Table * is rich, rare and racy 

The Owl for Sept., is on our table It does more credit to its publishers th 





to its editors. The former have done their work well; but the latter have giver 
is some very antiquated ideas, presented in a style that ts, to say the least, pueriic 


I 


of having been written up by one who was not a novice 





s last remark does not apply to the * Editorial Department, as it gives evidenc 


The Round Table and Beloit Monthly is a practical and well edited magazine 





comes to us from Beloit College, Wis. We welcome it 


For such a young institution as the Syracuse University, we must say they sen 
4 > 4 


out a very creditable college journal. The neatness and intellectual ability d 


played in the University Herald are, alike, to be commended. We h 





ever, that the next class will have a better “ Poem” for publication than did °75 
If they do not, we suggest its omission 

After the Yale—Princeton game here a few weeks ago, when the news of ow 
defeat was telegraphed to Princeton, the students turned out en masse, built bon 


fires, started processions, fired cannon, rang church bells, had speeches, illuminated 


the colleges, &c., &c., all because they had beaten the “yreat Vales ’— Vale 


Courant 


Pure fiction (of which the above is a perfect specimen) ever has its counter 
part in reality. rhe counterpart in this instance was the “ spree"? on which the 


} 


Yale students went, “all because they had beaten the ‘ great Harvards ;’*’ and for 
which a dozen or so of them were locked up by the New Haven police 
When a Prof. puts this notice upon the Post Office door: “Lost! A yellow 


baby’s shoe in a drive from the College out on the Milwaukee road. If the pet 


son finding it will call at my house, I will draw cuts with him for the pair,”’ some 





promoter of virtue wrote above it “ No game ol chance allowed Rules Beloit 
Coll.’ That is so, Professor.—Round Tadle. 


And what business has the Professor with baby ? 





1 vellow 
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We are glad to have among our exchanges such an excellent college journal as 
the Georgia University Magazine. The last number contains a very able “ Sketch 
of the History of Chemical Science”? by Prof. H. C. White,—its only blemish 
as a college magazine article being its length, although that is none too great for 
the subject treated 

The other portions of the “ magazine” are very good if we except the “ Let 
ter from the Country ” by “ Hirum Higgings,” as the writer styles himself. The 


orthography of Artemas Ward, Billings, Xc., has about had its run, even in polit 


ical papers; and it is surely questionable taste which allows it a place in a literary 
mayazine 

We are led also to believe, from the article, “ I ucy Cobb,” that the boys ol 
the University are just a “tt/e soft with regard to some of the inmates of their 
sister institutions 

The Bowdoin Orient for July 14th (the last we have received) is a capital 
number of that excellent magazine. Mr. Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus ’ 


graces the first part 


The Williams Athen:cum is replete with good reading in the shape of literary 
| g 3 | 7 





articles, Williams Personals, and of notes of general interest Itisa lively college 
paper 
The Courant and Record come to us filled with news of “ Old Yale.” They 
are always welcome visitors although they sometimes misrepresent us. That of 
yurse, is not intentional 
\mong our exchanges is the “Forest and Stream. Its articles on fishing, 


gunning, &c. make very refreshing reading for the Summer and Autumn months 
By the way, it has a Princeton correspondent who knows how to write up 


matters of interest in an easy, entertaining manner. 





Jany is the largest and best of our exchanges It is pro 


The Vassar Mis: 


found without being dull; rich without being extravagant In the essay on 





Wordsworth, the figure in the sentence, “ Scott and Byron were but steps in the 
rock, by which men scaled the mountain,’ rather imperfectly expresses the rela 
tion of these three poets, and does injustice certainly to Scott. The writer of the 
essay on Holmes, when speaking of the “devils of old rending the animals for 
bidden unto the Jews” forgets that in the well-known miracle to which she 


evidently refers there is no mention of those “ animals,’ vulgarly called swine, 


being rent by the devils. The second of the two esiays on Profundity or Versa 
tility is the best. Chere are too many editorials on the drama in its relations to 


their college. There are only seven marriage notices! On the last page we are 


informed that any one wishing copies of the July number can obtain them by 


, Nebraska She must have enjoyed the 





sending to one of the Editors, Om: 


pleasure of transporting a trunkful 
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PERSONAL. 


72, Judge Nixon has appointed Mr. W. S. Belville of ‘72, to the Clerkship 
of the U. S. District Court of N. J., to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Belville’s father 

72, Rev. D. M. Hazlett, Has married and gone as a Missionary to Brazil. 


2, Married, July 21st., by Rev. J. A. Lyon, D.D., James Adair Lyon, Jr., to 


“i 


Lizzie M., daughter of Paul Barringer, Esq., of Oxford, Miss. 


3, J. B. Conover and J. C. Perrine, Are in the book trade at Freehold, N. J. 


, ait 


73, “ H.” Condit, Is Latin tutor in college. 
‘73, J. P. Kennedy Bryan, Has returned from Europe and lectured to the 


Juniors and Seniors, Sept. 22, on “ The Relation of Science to Philosophy in 


Germany.” 
‘73, Pringle, At Alleghany Seminary. 
43 4 £ ) ) 


'73. Devereaux, Is soon to lecture to the Juniors and Seniors on the “ Transit 


of Venus.” 

‘74, Carson, Has been rusticating in Princeton. “ Kit” looks well. 

'74. Nicholas, Has been so successful in preaching in Chillicothe, Ohio, that 
he has been called to the pastorate of a church. He declines, but stays this year 
as stated supply. 

‘74, Ferris, Tutor of Mathematics in college. 

‘74, McPherson, Ross, Egbert, Rubinkam, McClure, Cecil, Reid, Chisolm, 
R. Boyd, T. Boyd and Wykoff, are in the Princeton Seminary. 

74, Neese, Is studying Theology at Alleghany Seminary. 

‘74, Wiggins, Is Professor of Mathematics in the Mt. Pleasant Military Acad 
emy, Sing Sing, N. Y. We learn that “ Senator”’ is very popular 

74, Griggs, Is studying law in Somerville, N. J. 

‘74, R. S. Clarke, Is in the Albany Law School. Address, 13 Lancaster 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

75, Boher, Campbell, Eddy, Gallagher, McElmoyle, McLean and Shields, 
are in the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Cheesman, Is in Indianapolis. 


75> 

‘75, Louderbough, Is teaching at Bloomfield, N. J 

75, “ Jack” Frost, At home, in Detroit, reading. 

75, “ Doc” Moffat, Is teaching at Millstone, N. J. 
5, Plummer, Is in the Alleghany Seminary. 


Lanning, Is studying law with Att’y-Gen. Vanatta, at Morristown, N. J, 
* Jai” Lyon, Is in the employ of the O’ Hara Glass Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ww 


Sloan, Goes to Colorado this Fall to practice law. 


on 


“sss ay 
. > 


It is reported that Stokes has married and settled down to business. 


'76, “* Macbeth” Smith, Will not return to College ; so report says 
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